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THE OLD TESTAMENT QUOTATION IN 
MATTHEW XXVII. 9, 10. 



By Hugh Ross Hatch, 
Newton Centre, Mass. 



I. A preliminary discussion respecting the phrase, " by 
Jeremiah the prophet." 

The evangelist prefaces his quotation with these words : 
"Then was fulfilled that which was spoken by Jeremiah the 
prophet, saying." But nowhere in the prophecy of Jeremiah can 
the words of the quotation be found, or anything resembling 
them. The scripture most like them is in the book of Zechariah 
(xi. 13). How this discrepancy arose has been and still is a 
mooted question. A number of theories to solve the difficulty 
have been set forth, some 1 of which have only to be read in 
order to be rejected. This discussion is concerned only with 
those that seem most plausible. It has been supposed : 

1. That there was an apocryphal book of Jeremiah from 
which Matthew quotes. 

Origen said 2 : "I suspect either that the Scriptures have 
an error, and that for Zechariah Jeremiah was placed, or 
that there is some secret writing of Jeremiah's in which it is 
written." 

Jerome refers to such a book. Commenting on this passage 
he wrote : "This passage {testimonium) is not found in Jeremiah. 
But in Zechariah . . . something similar occurs. ... I read 
recently in a certain Hebrew volume . . an apocryphum of Jere- 
miah, in which I found this scripture, word for word. But still I 
am inclined to think that from Zechariah this passage is taken, in 
the usual manner of the evangelists and apostles, who, neglecting 

1 Cf. Morison, Commentary on Matthew, in loc., et al. 

2 Origen, in Evan. Matt. Comment. Vol. V., p. 28 f . Berolini, 1835, ed. Lommatzsch. 
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the order of the words, only give the general sense in citation 
from the Old Testament." 1 

Fragments of such an apocryphum are still extant. 2 Jerome 
evidently rejected the writing as not genuine. It seems an 
attempt on the part of the early Christians to solve the difficulty 
we are now discussing. 

2. That the book bearing the name of Zechariah was not all 
written by Zechariah, son of Iddo, but that a part — including 
chapter xi — was composed by an earlier prophet. 

This hypothesis has raised the question of the integrity of 
the book of Zechariah. Critics still differ widely as to results. 
But even were the question of the integrity of the book satis- 
factorily settled, the task would nevertheless remain of proving 
the earlier prophecy Jeremiah's — the only direct evidence being 
this passage in Matthew. The critics, indeed, who think that 
chapters ix-xiv belong to an earlier period than chapters i-viii, 
also confess the necessity of assigning them to a time prior 
even to Jeremiah's day. 

Another form of this theory appears in the supposition that 
the words were actually Jeremiah's, but somehow have become 
incorporated into the text of Zechariah. This would make 
Matthew assume the role of a textual critic, for the words he 
quotes must have been in Zechariah in Matthew's day, as the LXX 
proves. To be sure there is much confusion in the text of Jere- 
miah. But to show that a part of Jeremiah has passed over 
into Zechariah is yet an insuperable difficulty. 

3. That Matthew erred either in memory or in knowledge. 
This theory would be the easiest way out of the difficulty, if 

1 Hieron. in loc. (vii. 288). Cf. Smith, Diet. Bib. art. Zechariah. 

2 Cf. Henderson, Comm. on Minor Prophets. Also, Meyer on Matt, in loc. Hender- 
son gives the passage, — "Jeremiah spake again to Pashur, Ye and your fathers have 
resisted the truth, and your sons . . . will commit more grievous sins than ye. For 
they will give the price of him that is valued and do injury to him that maketh the 
sick whole. . . . And they will take thirty pieces of silver, the price which the children 
of Israel have given. They have given them for the potter's field, as the Lord com- 
manded." 

The writer of 2 Mace, alludes to records in which are found certain commandments 
of Jeremiah to them " that were carried away "—records not in the book of Jeremiah. 
(2 Mace. ii. 1-8). 
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it did not involve in its acceptance other and more serious con- 
siderations. That Matthew was well acquainted with the Old 
Testament prophecy a close examination of his use of prophecy 
will clearly demonstrate. He wrote to those who also were 
versed in the Old Testament Scriptures and who could readily 
verify all his statements. If it was a slip of memory, it was 
carelessness, and is it not quite probable that such a mistake 
would have been discovered and corrected shortly after it had 
been made? If it was an error in knowledge, Matthew was cul- 
pable. But it will be shown in another part of this paper that 
Matthew's reference to prophecy in this case is highly creditable 
and evinces the close student of the relation between the gospel 
history and the prophetic utterances. It is very easy, however, 
to exaggerate the results of accepting this solution of the ques- 
tion. 

4. That it is a scribal error. 

This theory assumes two forms : {a) That an abbreviation, 
&>I6u, was used for the prophet's name, which, under scribal man- 
ipulation, became Ipiov in the earliest MSS. The MSS., how- 
ever, have the name in full. Wright 1 , following Turpie, remarks 
that "such contractions do not occur in the oldest MSS." 
(£) That Matthew did not write the name of the prophet, but 
simply, " by the prophet," and that for some reason a scribe 
inserted the name, and blundered. But it may be remarked that 
the MSS. evidence supporting the prophet's name is unimpeach- 
able. Only a few MSS. 2 omit it. A few others 3 of minor 
importance have the name of Zechariah. Furthermore, it is 
easier to show good reasons why the few MSS. have omitted the 
prophet's name, or have inserted that of Zechariah, than to find 
good cause why Jeremiah appears in the most important MSS. 

1 Zechariah and his Prophecies (Bampt. Lect. 1878) p. 337 note. Also, Smith, Diet. 
Bib. art. Zechariah. 

It must be that Wright cannot intend his remark to refer to contractions generally, 
but only to the two in question. For in the Vatican MS. the name Jesus, and also 
Christ, is contracted, the first and last letters being used according to the case. 

2 Syr. Psch. 33. 157. Lat. MSS. a. b. 

3 Syr. Hcl. mg. 22, an Arabic MS. quoted by Bengel. Cf. the various Greek 
Testaments, and also Henderson, Commentary on the Minor Prophets. 
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It may be of some weight in this connection to remember 
that Matthew, in quoting from Zechariah elsewhere in his gospel 
(see xxi.5, also xxvi. 31, where he reports Christ as using words 
from Zechariah) does not mention the prophet by name. Indeed, 
this is invariably the case when he quotes from any of the minor 
prophets ; to be accounted for, perhaps, by the fact that in the 
Hebrew Scriptures the minor prophets formed one book. 

From this somewhat extended discussion it may be seen how 
difficult it is to reach any satisfactory conclusion regarding the 
matter. With our present light some form of (3) or (4) must 
be decided upon. Although the major evidence seems to favor 
some form of (3), yet it is altogether possible that the mistake 
is due to scribal error. 

II. Let us now turn our attention to Zech. xi. 13. It reads 
as follows : 

"And Jehovah said unto me, Cast it unto the potter, the goodly price, that 
I was prised at of them. And I took the thirty pieces of silver and cast them 
unto the potter, in the house of Jehovah." 

Any interpretation of verse 13 would be incomplete unless it 
took into account the section in which it occurs (vss. 1-13). 

The language seems to be that of a prophetic narrative which 
has its foundation in past facts, i. e., from the prophet's point of 
view. The prophet bases his discourse upon events in Israel's 
history, describing them in prophetic symbolism, through which 
he interprets to the people their own action. 1 It may be also 
that he prefigures the outgrowth of continuance in similar action. 
Whatever view, however, one may take of vss. 1 — 1 3, whether as 
a prediction to be fulfilled, or as a prophetic interpretation of 
Israel's history, the utterance is one full of woe to the people of 
the land. 

The chapter begins with a statement of judgment upon the 

1 1 have been led to this view by a sentence in Driver's Introduction to the Literature 
of the Old Testament (p. 328). "The view which appears to present the least difficulty, 
and which may claim at least the presumptive support of the narrative form of the 
prophecy is, that it is (until v. 15 f.) a symbolical description of events which had 
already taken place, the significance of which the prophet, by his allegory, points out, 
but respecting which the historical sources at our disposal are partially, perhaps even 
wholly, silent." Cf. Keil in toe. Also, Ewald, Prophets of the Old Testament, in loc. 
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Jewish nation. The wide-open doors of Lebanon, the fallen 
cedars, the howling of the oaks of Bashan, graphically describe 
the rush and onslaught of the destroyer as he swept through the 
land. The distress of nature is echoed back by the wailing of 
the shepherds because of their despoiled glory. 

Through his representative, the shepherd, Jehovah fed his 
flock, the people of Israel. But they were insensible to Jehovah's 
loving kindness. They became alienated from him. They were 
a flock of slaughter, "because, under the tyranny of their foreign 
masters, they were given over to destruction." 1 The shepherd's 
official insignia were two staves : the one, Beauty or Graciousness, 
representing the favor of Jehovah in his covenant relations with 
his people ; the other, Bands or Binders, the symbol of the 
unity between the two parts of Jehovah's people. Wearied at 
last with Israel's many transgressions and disinclination to requite 
Jehovah's love, the shepherd cut the staff Beauty asunder, and 
thus indicated that God had removed his favor from his people — 
the favor that protected Israel from the nations, and had preserved 
them in their possessions. Graciousness broken, Israel became 
the prey of hostile forces. The compact between Jehovah and 
his people ended, Jehovah, through his representative, called for 
his reward of service. He sought for some expression — if there 
were any at all — of his flock's appreciation of his mercies in 
their behalf. " If ye think good, give me my hire ; and, if not, 
forbear. So they weighed for my hire thirty pieces of silver." 
Thirty silverlings ! the price of a slave 2 gored by an ox — the 
very consummation of insult. A paltry sum indeed for all 
Jehovah's kindness — "the magnificent price" of the people's 
esteem of their God. Away with it! "cast it to the potter." 

Some commentators regard ydc'er as an error for 'dear (treas- 
ury), as rendered in the Syriac version, or for 'deer (treasurer), 
according to Targum Jonathan. On critical grounds, however, 
there is no need of changing the Hebrew text. The question to 
be considered in such a change is, would it throw any light on 
the passage: "Cast it to the treasury," or, same idea, "to the 
treasurer." Instead of adding light, this rendering rather creates 

'Alexander, ZecAariaA's Vision and Warning, p. 213. 2 Vide Ex. xxi. 32. 
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a new difficulty, viz., the reconciliation of the contempt expressed 
in the passage, and the offering of the mean sum of money to 
Jehovah by putting it into the treasury of the sanctuary. No 
dishonorable gains 1 were to be brought into the house of 
Jehovah, and shall we suppose that the wages granted in con- 
tumely were to be placed there ? Such disposition of the silver 
would have taken away the contempt altogether. Besides, the 
money had already been paid to Jehovah, and why should he 
order it to be paid over again to himself ? For this he virtually 
would do in commanding it to be cast into the temple treasury. 

Keil 2 suggests that "to the potter" may be a proverbial 
expression indicative of supreme contempt — like, e. g., our own, 
"to the dog's" — even though, as Keil himself admits, it is impos- 
sible to trace the origin of it satisfactorily. Accepting this view, 
as perhaps on the whole the most suitable, we have a meaning in 
harmony with the irony of the passage. "The price," says 
Wright, 3 so insultingly offered to the shepherd, was to be flung 
to a potter, as one of the lowest of the laboring classes ; to be 
cast to a poor worker in clay whose productions were of so little 
value that when marred by any accident they could easily be 
replaced at a trifling expenditure of cost or toil. The price 
offered by the people to the Lord was so mean and despicable 
that it could only be regarded as offered in mockery, and hence 
the worthless silver was not to be cast into the treasury, or used 
for pious purposes, but flung to one of the lowest of the people, 
thrown back to one of themselves, even as a dishonored carcass 
was flung upon the graves of the common people (Jer. xxvi. 

23)-" 

Bishop Newcome's 4 suggestion, that there may have been 

some Levites in the temple to furnish the potters' vessels for the 

offerings of wine and oil, and that it was to one of these the 

thirty silverings were cast, has no well-grounded support. 

Hengstenberg 5 assumes that "to the potter" is the same as to 

an unclean place, and bases his argument upon the supposition 

1 See Deut. xxiii. 18. 2 Commentary on Minor Prophets, in loc. 

3 Wright, Zechariah and his Prophecies, p. 329. 4 Newcome, Minor Prophets, in loc. 

^Christology of 0. T., Vol. IV. p 45 (2d ed., Edinburgh, 1858). 
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that the temple potter worked in the valley of Hinnom. (He 
makes the prophecy of Zechariah in this place a renewal of Jer. 
xviii. 19). But this theory will hardly hold good, for it is not 
clear at all that any potter either dwelt in Hinnom or had his 
workshop there. 

"And I took the thirty pieces of silver and cast them unto the 
potter in the house of Jehovah." If thus far we are correct, or 
partially correct, in our interpretation, what is the force of the 
phrase, "the house of Jehovah"? There can be no doubt, I 
think, that the potter, when the money is flung to him, is in the 
temple. 1 The connection seems to be this. The temple is the 
point of departure in Jewish activity. Here Israel assembled to 
worship ; here Jehovah met his people. No other place would 
have been so fitting as this for the transaction mentioned in this 
scripture. "The house 2 of Jehovah came into consideration 
here ... as the place where the people appeared in the presence 
of their God to receive or to solicit the blessing of the covenant 
from him." 

The fact that the silver was cast into the temple indicates all 
the more Jehovah's displeasure and his utter abhorrence of the 
despicable price offered for his shepherding. Thus, too, the 
repudiation of Israel by their God could not be gainsaid. 

We may not understand, however, that the event actually 
happened in the temple — that the money was really flung into 
the sanctuary by Jehovah's representative. It is not necessary 
to our interpretation to make the flinging literal. Accordingly 
we may regard the act as a symbolical presentation to the people 
of the consequences of their own actions towards their Lord and 
his appointed shepherd. Whatever else may have been the 
prophet's purpose, or however he may have comprehended his 
own prefiguration, we may be confident that primarily and chiefly 
vss. 1 -14 constitute a sermon to the people, with a personal 
application for them, then and there. Perhaps it would not 
be asserting too much to say that the prophet uses vss. 1-14 

1 Hengstenberg supposes that the money is first flung into the temple, and then 
carried away to the potter. 

2 Keil, Commentary on Minor Prophets, in loc. Cf. Alexander, Dods et al. 
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as the starting-point for the prophetic warning declared in vss. 
15-17. 

In passing to the consideration of the New Testament scrip- 
ture several noteworthy features of the Old Testament passage 
should be borne in mind. 

/. Jehovah representative. 

2. His shameful treatment at the hands of the people, 
[a) His rejection by the people. 
(0) The price at which he is valued by them. 

j. The temple as the scene of Jehovah' s repudiation of his people. 

III. The New Testament passage 1 . 
First, the situation : Judas had agreed with the chief priests 
to deliver Christ into their hands, and in this agreement it should 
be noticed that the price of the treachery was left to the priests, 
the representatives of the Jewish people. Judas said to them : — 
"What are ye willing to give me and I will deliver him unto 
you ? And they weighed unto him thirty pieces of silver." 
From that time Judas sought to betray Jesus. The opportunity 
soon came; and Judas accomplished the infamous deed for which 
the priests had paid him thirty pieces of silver. But when Judas 
realized that the Jews had carried their rancor to the point of 
condemning Jesus to death, he regretted what he had done. The 
clinking coin in his wallet no longer gave forth a joyful sound to 
his ear but became a lash to his conscience. His remorse drove 
him back to the priests and the elders, and to them he breaks 
forth into the lament, " I have sinned in that I have betrayed 
innocent blood." His sorrow availed nothing, however. The 
priests and elders spurned him. "What is that to us? see thou 
to it." In despair Judas flung the silver into the sanctuary and 
went out and hanged himself. The money — the price of blood 
— lay at the feet of the priests. Their tender consciences, for- 

1 Regarding the LXX translation of Zech. xi. 13 but a word needs be said. At first 
sight the Greek appears to differ from the Hebrew. But it is a divergence that dimin- 
ishes on examination. By a few slight changes of the Hebrew text, as suggested by 
Toy et al., we should have the reading of the LXX. The peculiarities of the quo- 
tation in Matthew derive no support from the LXX. Accordingly, since the LXX 
affords no help for the interpretation of Zech. xi. 13, it is not discussed at length in 
this paper. 
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sooth, would not allow them to put blood money into the temple 
treasury. That would have been unlawful. Accordingly, after 
consulting together they decided to buy the potter's field to bury 
strangers in. 

It is at this point in the record that the evangelist gives addi- 
tional importance to the events by his reference to the prophet : 
"Then was fulfilled that which was spoken by Jeremiah the 
prophet, saying, And they took the thirty pieces of silver, the 
price of him that was priced, whom certain of the children of 
Israel did price ; and they gave them for the potter's field, as the 
Lord appointed me" (R. V.). 

Secondly, Matthew's use of the quotation : In his entire nar- 
rative of the betrayal of Christ it seems as if Matthew had in 
mind the section of Zechariah's prophecy that we have been 
examining. 1 

To Matthew Jesus is God's representative to Israel. He 
receives only maltreatment and scorn from the Jews. They 
reject him officially and in mass. In the bargain between Judas 
and the priests, not only is Judas paid thirty pieces of silver for 
his dastardly act, but also a value is put upon him whom Judas 
betrayed. Then the silver is flung into the sanctuary. The 
objection that Judas does not represent the shepherd of the 
prophecy, and consequently that it was Judas rather than the 
shepherd who cast down the money in the temple, has little force 
and does not touch the underlying significance of the events. In 
both cases it is Jehovah's representative who is shamefully treated 
by Israel. Christ was valued at the same price as the shepherd's 
services. The money goes for the purchase of the potter's field. 
The incidents cluster about the temple. The whole story vividly 
recalls the prophecy of Zechariah referred to above. 

Matthew, however, in setting forth the fulfilment of the 
prophecy seems to lay the stress upon the fact that the potter's 
field was purchased with the silver, whereas in Zechariah, as we 

1 It may be that he had Jer. chaps, xviii. and xix. also in mind, as some scholars have 
imagined, but the connection with Jeremiah is not at all evident, and it may well be 
doubted whether any such connection would have been discovered if the name of that 
prophet had not appeared in the gospel. 
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have already seen, the emphasis appears to be upon Jehovah's 
repudiation of his flock because of their contemptuous rejection 
of his favors. 

Shall we say, then, that Matthew has misapplied the words he 
quotes ? It does not necessarily follow that he has done so. It 
is evident that he gives the Old Testament scripture a new turn 
of meaning, but it is because of the historical situation in which 
he conceives the prophecy to be fulfilled. The quotation, as used 
by Matthew, seems to be a free adaptation of the Hebrew pass- 
age to the case in hand. 1 

If, on the one hand, we are disposed to think that Matthew 
in his use of the specific verse (Zech. xi. 13) has been governed 
somewhat by external coincidences, on the other hand, in his 
account of the betrayal of Christ by Judas, he has called to our 
attention the deep significance of the prophetic prefiguration in 
the larger section (Zech. xi. 1 — 13), and has, therefore, shown 
himself to be something more than a mere superficial reader of 
prophecy. 

1 Edersheim, Jesus the Messiah (5th ed.) Vol. II. p. 576. Also Wright on Zechariah, 
P- 342- 



